

Foreword 


A CHIEVEMENT approaching mastery in the use of at least one 
motlem foreign language on t^e part of a large portion of to- 
morrow's oitlzens is an objective which is new in American education. 
I.<anguage programs in the high school are therefore undergoing 
basic modihcations in order, to establish leading 'conditions that 
develop communication s^lls. fThe prime easentials of an effective 
program of modem foreign language instruction are long sequences 
of rtudy and systematic practice in listening and speaking, as well 
as in reading and writing. 

b^ioe a heanng-q>eaking-readlng-writing progresmon in language 
learning brings problems to teachers whose principal approach to 
instmctimi has been a grmmmar-translation-reading presentation, 
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■noN is offered to high-school teachers as a service of the Science, 
Mathematics, and Foreign T^anguage Section of the Division of Slate 
and Local School Systems, under, title III of the National Defense 
Educatima Act of 1868. 


The .teaching techniques deeci^bed in the bullkin are intended for 
beginning classes at tiie secondary school level. It is assumed, how- 
ever, that high schools mil provide for the oontimmd progress of any 
pupils who may have entered frwn the elemMitary.s^ool with con- 
siderable proficiency already in speaking and understanding a modem 
foreign language. 

This bulletin, which gives the rationale of a period of exclusively 
aural-oral fforic along with practical ways of planning aiid cwidu<;t- 
ing pre-reading instruction, was written by Dr. Patricia O’Connor, 
now aseistant professor of linguistics and education at Brown Uni- 
versity. * Many of the principles and formulaticms were developed 
in ommection with an English language teacffiing project in Japan, 
1957-68, in which Dr, O’Connor participated. She wishes to acknowl- 
edge her indebtedness to colleagues in the project, particularly to 
Professors Ernest. Hadsn, Einar Ehtogen, and W. Freeman Twaddell 
of the English Language Exploratory Committee, a Japanese study 
group assis ted American scholars. 

Hm i^kotographs illustrating the bulletin are from four of the 1959 
summer luiguage ii^tates held under provisicHis of title VI of the - 
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National Defenae Education Act of 1958. We are indebted to,ti»e 
Language Development Secticm, Division ^f Higher Hkiucation of the 
Officseof Educa^on, for making them available through the facilities 
of the International Communications Foundation. 
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Introduction 

A 

E veryone ^ow recognizes that a language, any, language, con- 
sists of a set of habits. We know that our ability to imderstandf 
and use our native language is simply the possession of the specific set 
of habits which characterize English. This fact about language in 
general has its corollary in foreign language study and teaching. If 
the foreign language is to be usable, it must consist of a set of habits 
which are as deep as the opportunitieis fo^ practice allow. 

We all recognize also that when a youngster begins the study of a 
foreign language in secondary school, his learning caimot follow the 
slow, natural processes by which he learned his. native language in 
chilclhocxl. There is not enoti^ time; nor could any school situation 
duplicate the opportunities for constant practice and correction which 
the child-learner receives from his parents, his older brothers and 
sisters, and his playmates. We know, however, that the esssential steps 
of language learning must be the same; foreign language habits, like 
those of the.native language, are formed through practice, correction, 
and more practice. 

Steps are being taken to provide foreign language students with 
opportunities for Uiis necessaiy practice. New texts and teachin^ma- 
terials are being designed to include more oral work with the basic 
language patterns, and an increasing number of secondary schools are 
installing langu^ laboratory facilities which will multiply eadi in- 
dividual student’s chances for guided practice in hearing and speaking. 
And along with the developnSSnt of new, sdentifically design^ teach- 
ing materials and equipment, our growing understanding of the nature 
/ of foreign language learning is having another more immediate effect 
on foreign language teaching in the seccmdary school— a change in the 
planning of the first-year foreign language course. Many teachers of 
beginning classes are planning for a pre-reading, exdusivdy air^l- 
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2 MODERN .FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE HIGH SCHOOL' 

oral period of instnKtion before they begin work with the regular 
textbook. During this pre-textbook phase, the teachers are attempting 
to develop in their pupils reliable, correct, firmly practiced habits of 
hearing and speaking with a very UtmUd portion of. the foreign lan- 
page ^ a secure foundation for their later more rapid progress. 
Very limited” refers to the strict limitation of the number of different 
Items of foreign language structure and vwabulary introduced during 
the aural-oral phase. There would, of course, be complete coverage of 
the sound system. 

Quite ajMirt from theoretical arguments bas^ on the nature of lan- 
guagi^ the petlagogical advantages to be derived from a hearing-and- 

speaking-only phase of the banning course are obvious to the experi- 
enced teacher. 

1. A basic phr^ or tentence can be imitated and repeated orally 
far oft^er than in writing. So (an its variationa Under a tuber’s 
immediate guidance, an entire class of several dozen pupils can imi- 
tate, repeat., and vary a basic model many timM. 

2. cla^rooni practice permits immediate correction <rf errors. 
Any mistake (that is, any banning pf a bad habit) can be wurected 
at OTce m oral practice and the appropriate desired habit immediately 
substituted. In written practice, the best the teacher can do is to put 
a red mark alongside the mistake after it has been made. The pupil’s 
correction of his bad-habit performance comM hcmrs or days after tJw 
error itself. 

To the* advantages — the far greater int^isity of^ guided praddoe, 
and the immediate remedial correction-can be added another im- 
portent consideration. The initial period of instru(^<m will often 
establish ^e pupils’ attitude toward the new language which they 
are studying and the language learning process in general. It is of 
value in itself that our students should early come to view the foreign 
language as communication, aa something to be used rather than as 
something to be studied about or as a code to be deciphered. 

The experienced and practical clasanoom teacher, however, knows 
that a hearing-and-speaking-only phase of instruction can present 
problems— problems of planning and (Hganiaatimi, of of 

day-by-day classroom procedure, of hmnework, of re^ar evaluation 
and testing. Other matters, such as the Uming of the teansition to 
work with printed materials, and the ways in winch the students’ 
early acQuired oral facility can be maintained and developed tiirougii- 
out the course, must be fpven careful thmi gh tL 
It is the purpose of this discossicm to consider s<Hne of tl^ prac- 
tical qiHetions, and to offer some sugge^ons which teaoWs have 
found hdpful. 
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Role of the Teadwr During the Pre^eading Period 

0 

Tho Classroom Toadior and tho Longuago: Nocossory Quall- 
fkoHons for Toothing Without o Book 

Sold TEACHERS hesitste to try an extended period of exclusively 
aural-ond instruction because they distrust their own conversational 
fluency in the foreign language. This feeling may be due to over- 
modesty, or it may stem from a real lack of opportunity to pradice the 
foreign language with native speakwrs. Institutes, and work^o|» are 
now being offered in many pa^ts of the ojuntry to give teachers of 
modem foreign languages a chance to iiKTease their proficiency. 

There is, on the other hand, much misunderstanding, and overesti- 
mating^ of the special abilities required of a teacher who wishes to 
devote the initial weeks of the (XHirse to hearing and speaking practice 
only and to conduct the entire first-year «jurse chiefly in the foreign 
language. 

The notion that only a teacher with a wide range of conversational 
fluency can successfully conduct aural-oral prad-ice in the classroom 
is a oMnmon error and reflects a mistaken impr^ion of the fimcticm 
of a teadier of a beginning foreign language. His' function is to help 
his pupils ^ablii^ reliable, correct, firmly practiced habits in the 
language, habits of hearing and r^pcmding, of listening and speaking. 
To build th(^ habits, the teacher mud guide the pupils to a thorough 
control of a very limited porticm of the foreign language as a secure 
fc^dation for their later more rapid progress with grammatical com- 
plexity and vocabulary exfummcm. The new language habits require 
very intensive well-planned pradioe on a limits body of vocabulary 
and sentence {rnttem. During the pre-textbook phase of instnmtion it 
Is essentiid 4hat the t^d^ limit himsdf to the use of those phrases, 
SNitenoes, and npreesicms which have been selected and planned as 
valui^le for the studenti^ systematic progress ih1lM language. Dur- 
ing these initial stages of language habit-developmmt, to introduce 
alternative expremicms is luudly a didraetimi ratW than an «irich- 
imnt Of course, amapletefluoM^ and total aoeurac^ within the limits 
of the planned matMial are nseessary. Bi^ most tMchers find that 
their problems in conducting an mtirely oral porticm of tlm course 
arise from the difioiilty of lixdtdng theinaelvee to the matoial planned, 
more than from any ladk of g^eial ocmvnrsatkmal flimsy. 

What is the dasarocnn teacW^ role in the early cfovelc^mMit of hu 
pupils* new foreign language habitat He has three key functions: 
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In his third role, the 
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servesL as e manager, s stage diret^, 


Ultimo tmtmm$^Dmi9tn^9fn»M. 
dApa^iTBjrfiTe. Teodier medel$ Restlon greefing. 

model for the pupils’ imitation, judge of the pupils’ accuracy, and 
manager of the oral practice. 

First, the teacher serves as m model for the pupils’ imitation. For 
this role he ne^s an accurate control of the pronunciation and the 
sentence structur^ of ‘the materials his pupils are to learn. He n^ 
not, and in the initial stages he should not, any additional foreign 
lan^age materials in his pupils’ hearing. His knowledge of French^ 
Italian, German, Spanish, or Ru^ian, for the purpose of teaching 
tho« particular pupils, is precisely and exclusively the exact French, 
lUlian, German, Spanish, or Russian sentences which have hom 
pl&nnad for the firrt pha^ of Uie course. 

The toner’s second role is that of judge of the pupils’ accairmcy. 
In this role of judging, Uw teacher murt draw upcm both his own 
secure control of the desired habits and his theoretical knowledge. His 
knowled^ of the pmnts of conflict betwwsn the pupils’ native language 
' habits which characterize E^lish) and the phonological and 
gi’Ammatical structure of the foreign language being learned will 
enable him to foresee and understand the pupils’ diflMties, aa weU 

aa to determine the ^ropriate kind and intensity of practice to 
overcome them. 

helhu^her 
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an orchestra conductor of oral pnu^ce. The plan for the initial 
weeks of the course furnishes ^e text ^r the basic sentences to be 
introduced ai>d practiced, and givra general directions for developing 
the pupils’ control and versatility. But no Jwo groups of students 
require the same amount of practice, and it is the classroom teacher’s 
task to continue the various activities to that point .which represents 
the balance between insufficiency and fatigue, and to give to the foreign 
language practice a tone of well-planned effective performance. 

Tht Classroom Toochor and Iho Mochino: A Division of Labor 

Since audio aids are recognized as an essential part of the foreign 
language classroom equipment, it is becoming clear how tapes and 
discs carefully prepared for use in the classroom can supplement the 
teacher in certain aspects of his three roles. No combination of equip- 
ment however, can replace the teacher : there must be an intdligent 
division of labor between the human teacher and the machine. 

What can'the machine do in the foreign language classroom that 
the teacher cannot do f 

1. The machine provides a consistent model. It can reproduce a 
sentence for imitation in precisely the same form, over and over again. 
The recorded model will not be enticed by a pupil’s error to over- 

„^rthiphasize one part of a sentence : it is free frmn the human tendency 
to vary a sti^ or melody pattern through overcorrection of a pupil’s 
mistake. The machine will not become bored with repeating a model 
sentMice, nor will its voice betiWy ircitation or fatigue. It is not dis- 
tracted by the need to notice the pupils’ production. The machine does 
notgetth^. 

2. Becording can provide a variety of voices — those of men and 
women, children and adults — for the students’ reoc^ition and imita- 
tion. These recordings inspire confidence because unquestionably they 
are genuine foreign language. 

8. By taking over part of the burden of supplying sufficient repeti- 
tions to provide ample listening experience, the machine cui free the 
teacher for the iipportant job of noting the progress of individual 
pupils and d^ermining points of difficulty which will require addi- 
tional practice. 

. The recording as a model for the pupils’ imitation, however, has 
certain limitidi<ms which should be recognized. Particularly in the 
early weeks of the beginning foreign language course, the live voice is 
cdll m)^jdmost indi^ei^ble fifst model Since a reomrding has no 
iace, Haul provide iwithur the important facial gestures and postures 
whiiffi accompany speedk nor tk» help via lipreading, which all of us 
consdmislj ornnconsdduriy practice. 
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Tapes and dbcs can aid the in $e(»nd funetion^ as 

judge of the pupils’ accuracy, by setting a standai^ against which the 
da® performance is measured. Hie machine’s role here is an auxiliary 
one, howerer, for only the teacher can and comment upon the 
student 8 (feriation from the desired standard. Ihiring the early weeks 
of the foreign language course the teacher’s function as judge of the 
pupils’ performance is a particularly critical one. It is only after a 
number of h<mr8 of guided pradioe that the irtudents can b^in to hMr 
thdr own mu^akes or to ncAice the waya in whkh their performance 
differs fttun the nnidel utteran<». Hie b^iiming foreign language 
student, left on his own to Upitate a rebording and monitor his own 
prodi^itm, will continue to mispronounce because he continiMs to hear 
the model in terms of his natiTe Englidi habits of sound dkcriminatkm. 
During Um initiid ^agea of fna<^ioe with nirfawiiliT mwihIs umI jMit' 
terra of rhythm ai^ n^ody, U» pupil b up<m ecaredkm 

tlMsympat^ie and inh^nwd toadMr, dbiied to cmtam ptedidable 
pointe difficulty. Once a pupil’s mirtaks has been noticed the 

teacher, the recording serres as the eriterum to oonmee the pupa that 

tl»re realfy was a diffmerae betwem Uie n^xM ■•ntoncf and his 
imitatkm. 
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The majority of the class will be unreliable of their own 

production, because dioy will continue to hear the foreign language 
models inaccurately — that is, filtered through the sty^n of their Eng- 
lish habits of discrimination. The lengtii of time, in terms of class 
hours of inrtruction during which this inaccurate hearing will persist, 
varies according to the foreign language being taught and the degree 
of differraioe between its sound sy^em and that of English, (One 
cf^imate is that beginning students of German acquire reliable habits 
of recognition and imitation only aft^ «>me 60 hours of guided prac- 
• tioe with immediate corrw^tion.) It is, however, precisely during the 
iuitial weeks of in^rurtion that correction and «>mment8 of the 
teacher, acting in his rtde as judge of the pupils’ accuracy, are partic- 
ularly essential to the pupils’ formation of (xwrect speech habits in 
the foreign language. 

TIm Um of B99IUI1 During Pro-rtcding Poriod 

The que^on always arista concerning Um detent to which English 
may be us«l in the banning foreign language ojurse. Many teaichers 
feel that with the possible eao^Jtion of firrt few claK ir^Ungs 
only the foreign language should be spoken. Thc» supporting this 
view stress the points that the exclusive use of the foreign language 
fr«n the v«y beginning provides the greatest poffilble motivation for 
the pupils, develops their powers of aural oewnprehension most rapidly, 
and ^ablishes a fmeign language atmo^h^ in the dassroom. 

Others believe that during the initiali stages of instroctiem English 
should be used by the tMcher wh«iever he cemaiders it neoeasary. 
While they agree that tl» foreign language dumld be used as mudt 
as poemUe, and that as the oourse pit ^ re sac e the pupils should be 
ex|Kwed to an incr^isi^ amount of ‘^Ik” in the foreign language 
wfoch they do not as yrt omnpl^ly understand, they feel that ad- 
iMiing to a rule of **foreign language only” during the early weeks 
may fn^rato b^iiming stwi^ta They further believe that the 
teadwrs judicknis use of English can assure a more ^ient use of 
dass time and thus allow for UM>re active language practice by the 
pupils. Some teacbms prefer to oi^[aniae the dasswork in such a 
way that the first or last few minutes of mch period can be saved for 
queetfons and ezphuia^Rtt in Engiirii. Tl^pe is genmwl agrem^t 
that the mterweaving of Engloh and tlM fmwign language — the use 
of Englidi words in, a fcHPMffa language mrtmee, or tormga language 
wmnb in an Engl ish se^i^e— should be muwfuUy avmded. the 

i(rl^k qmrtkm of t^ to whkh Engl^ can or rimuld be used 

m«E ^^ed the IndividMl tmidiM’ on tlM hai^ of his bsrt 
judg^nmt of the nsdi of Ub ehtfa 
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Planning an Entirely Aural-Oral Period of Instruction 

/ - 

As AN DTcmEASiNQ number of toachers in the secondary schools ex- 
press interest in (Kwiducting the initial weeks cw months of the finrt- 
ye«^ foreign, language course entirely orally, it is probable that the 
wntere and publi^ers of foreign langtiage texts will provide special 
matenals ^ the teacher only, with dialled plans and sugg^ons for 
a pro-reading, pre-textbodc phase of instruction. In the meantime, 
however, the deci^on to conduct a bc^nning foreign language clni» 
for 8, 6, 8, or mcme weeks without a textbook places on the claffiroom 
teacher a ^isiderahle burden of planning, organixation, and prepara- 
tion of material. 

Although the teacher knows that during this aural-oral period hb 
rtudwits are gaining the saturation practice with the basic patterns 
of smmd and structure so essential to their later rapid prepress in tl» 
language, it is important that pupils should realire this point too, and 
not ocmaic^ the pre-texthook phase of the course as simply marking 
time. ITieir study habits, their impressions of the whede process of 
foreign language learning, along with their habits of pronunciation, 
are being forn»d during the initial days and weehs of the <x>urse. 
Introductory orientation of the students into the nature of language 
and language learning will help hera But most imp<«tant is the 
careful planning which will make it evident that the pre-reading 
period is not haphaxard and that syst^atic pre ^ y eo s is being made. 

When we think of planning an entirely oral period of Ihueign lan- 
guage infraction for a b^^ning class, we tend to think firet of the 
HelecticMi of materials; that is, determining which basic sentences, 
strufures, and vocabulary items are to be introduced, and ways in 
whidi they can be drilled most effefively in class. Three other fao- 
tws of planning, however, require attwiti<Mi : l^igth of the jMre- 

textbodc phase, Uia rate of introduction of new material, and the 
recurrence of materials. 

Length of the Pre-textboolc Phene 

The length of the pre-reading phase of imArtifion may be thought 
of M a question of the optimal timing of the tranrition frmn mitirelj 
midio-lizfgual practice to the woric with reading and writing and the 
use of the kasems in the r^[ular text The length of time whirii imib 
vidual teachers wirii to derote to an exchuii^y oral pmrtod of infruo- 
ti«L varies greatly, fresn aevmwl weds to an entire semester. Mmy 
hiftns influence the decimtm ommerning wlmn, how, and bow in« 
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tensiveJy to supplement the oral work of tiie beginnifcg rtages with 
printted matoriala. There is no xinivergal right time. In general, 
when the rtructure of the foreign langxiage differs radk^y from that 
of English, so that the new language hahkts frequMitly (»nflict with 
the pupils’ native- English habits, the transition to reeding and writ- 
ing should be relatively later, in order to ocwiowitrate all available 
tune and effort on the indispensable saturation with the swmds and 
structural piUtems of the foreign language through maximum oral 
practice. 

A suggestion frequently made is that the pre- textbook phase should 
be continued as long as the teacher’s iiigenuity and the materials 
available allow ; that is, as long as the class can be kept interested, 
talking, and learning syrtematicaliy at a desirable pace. This a’ swer 
to the question of timing may be a realise one. Certainly the plans 
for the introductory period ^ould allow for flexibility. Some stu- 
dents react to oral work more favorably than <^ers, and the teacher’s 
own resources are a prime (xmsideration. But word of caution 
about the as-long-as-poasible answer to the question is in order: The 
o\'erall effect of the pre-textbook phase of the o)urse murt be one of 
building up, not ninning down. 

Perhaps the t^chejc who is planning to work without a textbook for 
the first time and who must prepare his own materials should plan for 
a relatively ^ort period, perha{» three or four weeks, of exclusively 
oral instruction. After a suoc^ful first experienoe with thb kind of 
foreign language Uaching he may well decide to doable or even triple 
the anmimtrof time spent exclusively m aural-oral work. Or perliaps 
the teacher might decide that some point in the textbook itself, such ^ 
a (xxnprehensive review lesson placed at the end of the first 6 or 10 
units of work, would serve as a convenient point of transition. In 
this case the teachu' would plan to cover, ^drely orally and without 
' the students’ looking at the book, all of the materials presented up to 
that point. He would al^ determine, living room i^or flexibility, the 
amount of time Decenary for aural-oral mastery of the materiaL 

But regardless of Uw factors infli^icmg Um transiti<Hi to printed 
materials, the tranmtion ifficmld be plaimed. The tMubm^’s decisiem to 
suppl^n^t tl^ oral clara pradioe with miderials from the textbodc 
sho^d not appear to be dm to his running out of resemrees to keep the 
oral claaswork progreraing in a lively and systonatic fashiem. 

KOTv Of ifiifOQyciiofi Of now n luioiiai 

A sec(Hid factor of preliminary planning which will influence the 
over-all pattmn of Um pre-textbodc phase of ^ course is the rate at 
which new materiid is to be introduced. How oft^ end in what 
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amount, will new items he added to the students’ repertwy of foreign 
language utterances? Here again, there is no single right answer. 
The maturity of the studwts, their aptitude, and the difficulty of the 
material (in terms of Um degree of structural difference between the 
patterns of English and those of the foreign language) will help to 
d^ermine an appropriate rate of introduction of new material. The 
students opportunities for outside-of -class practice must be (xmsidered 
also: wh^her or not, m a language laboratory in the school or with 
record players in their homos, they have a chance for additional prao- 
U(» on the material presented in cla®. During the course of the audio- 
lingual period of instruction, the teacher will wish to make frequent 
quick che^iS of the students martery of the material and, if necessary, 
to modify the rate of introduction accordingly. 

Recurrinc* of MotwHols 

A thi,rd factor which enters into the planning of the aural-oral 
pha^ of instruction |||Jthat of recurrence. In planning the materials 
Md practice for the pre-textbook period, the teacher must see to 
it that no item of pronunciation, ^wmniatical rtructure, or vooabu- 
■once introduced is allowed to die. Frequency of recurrence 
is a critical element in language learning even in the later stagee wlwi 
the oral practice is supplemented with printwl materials. It is of 
still greater importance when the students’ only contact with the new 
language is through hiring and speaking. Fortunately, because oral 
work allows such intensity of practi(», multiple rep^itions and fre- 
quent reviews are not difficult to provide, but the matter of recurrence 
does not happen incidentally. In planning each day’s practice, the 
teacher must create situations and employ devices which allow each 
item previously introduced to be woven into the current materials at 
* regular rate. The more difficult points should reappear in 
day’s practire; those structitr^ which differ less radically from the 
indents’ English jmtterns can recur less frequently. One ea^ rule 
which esan be followed in planning of review materials is that no 
item, easy or difficult, should be allowed to lie dorin^t for more than 
three class periods. 


Checking ih* Mcrttricdt 

It is extremely important that the pre-textbook phjMs A insane- 
tion be closely integrated into the work of the firrt year as a whok. 
Many of the advantages to be gained frtun such a p«k>d of ezclt^yjyy 
aural-oral languid practice will be sacrificed if the students regsid 
it asmsre pr^iarstitm fw, rsthm- than w inkgral part of, their 
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language gtudy. When, after the transition to printed materials in 
the text has been made^ the students begpn to read in the foreign' 
kngUBge^ they should read the same sentences and dialc^ which 
they have been practicing orally, and with which they are already 
thoroughly familiar. The early practice in writing — copying, in the 
initial stage* — should be based also on the aune inaterial which they 
know well through hearing and speaking practice. The devic« for 
oral presentation and drill which ‘formed the core of the cla»room 
procedure during the early weeks are wmtinued throughout the year, 
and continue to be the meet important, if no longer the^^cluaive, 
form of practice. The transition to textboc^ materials, then, mi^ 
Tepressent only a shift in ftjcua, not an abrupt break with either familiar 
material or familiar classroom routines. 

In the interest of effecting a smooth transition between t^ early 
and later phases of the ooui^ it is advantageous for the teacher to 
use, during the period of ezdiuively aural-oral work, material se- 
lected and adapted from the initial lessons in the regular textbook. 
The early chapters in mort beginning texts contain material which cam 
be adapted to a completely oral method of presentation, and which 
can Imd itself to oral class practice — formulas of greeting, Imim- 
taking and introductiem, short dialogs abmit the ^mily, the weath«*, 
the classroom, and telling time. In most iitttances the early le^ns 


structural [Ndtema of the foreign language in a gradual and S3rftematic 
fashion. If, in planning the work of the aural-oral phase of the course, 
the teacher can build on these early kssons in the text, adapting and 
supplementing tb^ as neoes«u7, he frees himself of mt»di of the re- 
sponsibility and labor of prefkring new material, and grmtly simpli- 
fies the prchlems of the transition period. A farther advantage to 
be gained fnan basing the woric of the pre-textbook period of instruc- 
tion on the initial lesMis of the text itself is the possibility of i^ing, 
for the students’ likening practice, the profesionally prepared record- 
ings which many publishera of banning texts now make available. . 
‘Any radiod d^Mtrtore fiton the materials in the text would make such 
recordings unsoitable for use daring the early weeks of the course. 

But in rerj few if any instances duriog the aural-oral phase of the 
cotirse can the eai^ lessons in a printed textbook be used eipt^y 
•stiieyidiuid. TiMmatmabwhiriitbertiKbntearetopraetmemirtbe 
a d apted to make them raitablefw>aaral-<H^ preeratedem and {ura^oe. 
In many cases toadher nuiy .widi to'add sapplementaxy material, 

aitliMr WMahalarr intrnfhawil in mom latwr nArthln nf 



and diak^ have been carefully planned to'presMit certain teisic 
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The exerciws in the text will supply valuible hints m to deTices to 
be used for orml cliae prActio& But extensive ropplementery exer- 
cisoe— short disl^ questkxi end anew aequMwe, chwn drilU, 
g*n»s, And sc^vittes — niuA be planned for Mch sejNLTtbe aural-oral 
leeon to aa»iit» t^ Mluration prmctia of the ba«c paUerra to eami- 
tiaJ ior the ertablishment of the new foreign language habits. 

The adapUUon of tiw wly lessons of a printed tiat to an aural-oral 
phase of instruction will probably involve onaitting srane of the ma- 
te^ in the teatbook altog^her. Sonw of the sentenoes may be 
suitable ita oral pres^tadon or practice. Many, perhaps evwi the 
majority^ of the exerdass cannot be iwed at all Exeieites of the trans- 
lation type, for irirtance, would ncA be usable. If the includes an 
introdudory section or chapter on pronundsdon— drills on the vari- 

. «»*»0WMi8 of the foreign language, the alphabet, etc.--4hisendia part 

of the t^ should be skipped, so far as the students’ class ^atk b oon- 
oemed- Sndi introductory secdrma on pronundation art< usuaUy in- 
. dwfed in textboc^ as alielp to claasM which ate to be plunged 
immediately into work with the fore%n language in its printed fonn. 
With the extensive and intensive hearing and speaking pracdoe made 
poesibte in an eielimvely audio-lingual period of instntetion, driU on 
isdated sounds bittuaUyiidtliarDeOess^ nor advisable. In geiml, 

It is far better fwf the stu dent s to reedve their praties in premunda- 

tkn Uunugh the imitation and the lep^idim of ooaiplste, iiieaaingfnl 

> in atoatkms whidb are real or as pipawriKi^ ng 

Ttn teadier should of ^course carefully evamhMi g|^ of the 


ft frmit sdek t^. 
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text devoted to pionunciatiob; they may well include valuable sug- 
gestions for helping pupils imitate foreign sounds accurately and drills 
which can be incorporated into later aural -oral lemons at appiopriate 
points. 

Neither can the teachelr safely follow the printed text exactly with 
regard to the amount of new material presented in any single lee^n. 
With thct possible exception of the first one or two chapters, there will 
be much more material in the printed lessons than the students can be 
expected to master orally. Adaptuig the printed teiLto excluBi^'ely 
aural-oral work will necessitate the preparation of new presentation 
units. These will include topics, situations, and grou{^ of new sen- 
tences to be introduced during the individual class hours. 

. Since even the purely n^chanical work in^ved in the adaptation 
of the early lessons of a printed textbook for an aural-oral period of 
instruction can be time consuming, teachers within one school or one 
school system oftw arrange to work together at the task, pooling their 
ideas and tlie results of their classroom experience for the mutual 
benefit of the group. 



Tha AdopfaHmi of a Text 

What are the steps in tlie adaptation of the early lessons of a printod, 
text for use during the complkely aural-oral/phaae of instruction! 
One procedure is the following : 


1. The planning committee first determines the extent of (he pre- 
textbordc phase of (he course in terms of : 

a. The amount of foreign language material to be covered. The 
' teachers decide, for instance, to present and practice orally the 
material in the first 6, 8^ 10, or more chapters in the book: 

K The length of time (number of class periods) which the stu- 
dents’ aural-oral mastery of this material will require, ’‘lifas- 
tery’* is the Icey word here; it demands a very great deal of 
praotioe indeed. We know that habits are not ^established 
quickly. It in far better to err in the direction of allowing 
too much time rather than too little. 

2. The teachtts make an inventory, a catalog, of the linguistic ma- ' 
terial in the selected chapters of the toxt. In making this inventory, 
they can be guided by the table of contents and the vocabulary listings 
in the dhapters under ocmsidera|i<m, but they should prepare (for 
their own refmiuse only) ja de^ed list of: 

V The ap&a&a pdnts of gimmmatical structure presented and 
tlMdr locatkm. . (For oxamide: masculine mngular definite 
iiiiol»--«hapt«r 1, pegn 8.) 

K Vopabalmy itwis. 
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8. The teachers then carefully examine the dialogs, reading selec- 
tions, example sentences, and exercises in. the textbook, and choose 
key sentenc^ which exemplify each of the points of grammatical struc- 
turejisted in their inventory. They also clioose key sentences which 
pr^ept in context each of the vocabulary items. Thus they prepare 
a list of basic sentences. Since tliis list of basic sentences will form 
the <»re, the nucleus, around which the dialogs, or aural-oral dass- 
woric will be constructed, the teachers must select them ^refully, 
keeping in mind their possibilities for oral plantation. In mehiy 
- cases they may decide to change the sen^^i^,in the text to a greater 
or I^ser degree, or even to compose ^^ir own ; but they must take 
great care to wo^ within the limits of the structure and vocabulary 
listed in the inventory. A ota hene : From this point on, we work only 
with ^ntences, possible meaningful utterances, not isolated words. 
New vocabulary items are always'prteented mid practiced in context. 

^ ^ teachers may wish to CN>nsider adding supplementary ma- 
terial ; that is, increasing the list of Ixisic sentences by the additicui 
, of other sentence which do not appear in the early lemons of the text 
which lend themselves well to aural-oral clas practi<» and corre- 
^nd to special intei^ of ^e group. With the exception of for- 
mula expressions, however (siifti as ^ose in greetings, leav^aking, 
-Otc.), the teacher should not add ^ntences which introduce new points 
of grammatical structure. (See the following section, page 16, for 
suggoStidns about supplementary material.) 

Supplementary items wiU almost certainly involve the introduction 
of voci^ulary which does not appear in the inventory, and such vocab- 
ulary items must be added with caution. We must not 1<«! sight of the 
primary aim of the pre-readmg^riod— the estaW^unent of fiiro, ac- 
curate habits through the hiCensive practice of a very limited body of 
Vocabulary particularly the namte of obj^ts, may 
s^Mdasier to present and practice than grammatical structures, but 
t^Rntroduction of a large number of vocabulary items may r^ult in 
"^the neglect of the fundmnental structures (thoee set by the basic ^n- 
tences) in favor of the practice of le^ versatile patterns such as those 

used in naming or identify^ things : “This is a ” Students 

should not be allowed to think of the process of language learning in 
terms of learning new words. 

The supplementary sentences are added to the list of basic sentences. 

6. The teachers now divide the completed liirt of basic smitenc^ into 
appropriate presentation units. One unit of new matmial will be 
plann^ for cla^ hour of the aural-ofal period.' (It k <wnveniait 
to prepare a notel^k, alli^ting a section of several pages to Mtdh class 


^ ^ ^ . Lii 1 - j Ji jj 

V * 
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hour of the pre-textbook phase.) As they are fitted into presentation 
unite, the basic sentences taken from the textbook will n<^ necessai^y 
appear in the same ordw or relationship to each other as they did in 
the original lessons. The Bupplenwntary sentences, or some predict- 
able special interest of the indents, might make another order prefer- 
able. The teacher might decide, for insUmo^ to present di^^logs 
dealing with social introductions on the first or second day of class, 
although they appeared in the fifth or sixth lesson of tlie textbook. 

In deciding upon the length and content of each presentation unit, 
the group should keep in mind one very important point : very little 
new material should introduced in any one class period, and tl^re 
should be, during the aural-oral phase, several days on whidi no new 
material b introduce at all. The teacher may become bored with the 
.oH material and wish to introduce something new long before the stu- 
dents are ready for it. But as long as the studente'are performing — j 
hearing and speaking meaningful mntenc^ in tlw foreign language — 
they will not become bored,. and they will be receiving the intensive 
practice so ^sential to the formation of tlwir new foreign language 
habits. ' 

6. After the basic sentence have been fitted into pr^entation units, 

■ the woriring committee turns to the important matter bf recurrence — 

the ^ctor which assures that every iKntence will receive the nec^saiy 
repetition and review. Each new sentence, once introduced, must re- 
cur in a regular, systematic fashion: the more difficult patterns must ‘ 
reappear with the greats fr^uency, perhaps in every le^n ; no item 
should be allowed to “die” for more than three class p^o^ 
teachers now plot, individually, the life story of ettcA haste ssrUenee^ 
tracing its history from its first introduction in a presentation unit 
through all the following units, and writing it down un^ “recurr- 
bn«»” in the appropriate sections of the noteboNok. Each section, or 
unit, of the notebook sliould now contain two li^s — a short list of the 
basic sei|tencee to be introduced during the clas hour, and a mindi 
longer recurrence list of sentences which are due for revival and review. 

7. Hiese foundathm steps havh^ been ccunpl^ed, the r^ and cre- 
ative work in the planning begins. The teachers examine each unit 
which th^haveUockedjcmt, and d^erminetl^ following: 

a. The dialogs, oonvereatum md^otW devkee which 

will be S0»roprmte f<»r the pro o en tation and dass {Mradiice of 
the bade s«it«DO 0 B introduced during that hmir. 

b. The devices (cumulative didogs, a^vitbs, games, dc.) ap- 
propriate fmr Bte reviva] of the review iten», and the ways in 
which the dder mdm*ial can be woven in with the new. 
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c. Any visual material, recordings, or rmlia which wohld be use- 
ful in either the presentation and practice of the new material 
or in the review of the old. 

d. Supplementary materials and devices for use if needed. 

8. Finally, the group prepares a teaching oiript for each day's 
lesson. This script should of course allow a considerable margin of 
flexibility; it should be as detailed as possible, and every p^icfable 
Item of classroom busing should be not«l. The aural-oral pha^ 
can be successful only if the classroom procedure mov^ anoothly 
and rapidly. Tlie teacher will have no time in clas to think about 
what to do next. The detailed teaching »ript. also provide a daily 
record of the classwork. 


^•capitulation of tho Adaptation Procodufo 

1. Detennmation of the limits of the aural-oral phase. (Numbw 
M chapters in the book to be covered and number of cla^ periods to 
oe devoted exclusively to aural -oral work. ) 

2. Preparation of the basic content list. (Inventoiy of the gram- 

matical points and vocabulary items introduced in the selected chap- 
ters of the text.) ^ 

3. Selection of the basic ^tenc^ which illustrate these points! ' 

4. Addition of supplementary sentences, if d^ired. 

6. Div^on of the total list <>f basic sentwc^ into preeentaticm 
units. (One unit of new material for each class period, allowing 
several days for review only. Preparation of a notebook with a 
separate secticm for each unit ) 

6. Plying of the regular recurrence of each bwic sentence follow- 
ing Its mtroducticm in a Jiresentation unit listing of these sentences 
under recurrwice” in each unit in which tl^y murt be reviewed. 

7. Exa^nation of the units of content (both new and review 
^tenc^) and the determination of appropriate dialogs or other 
oevioes for their plantation and cla^ practice. 

Wri^tii^ of the teaching script for eadi day’s lesson during the 
pre-textbook phase. ^ 


S«99MMont far SupplamMitory Moltrial 

In listing sttl^ject areas around whicdi additional basic 
may be formed to supplemrat thooa selected from eariy leseons in dm 
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t«xtbo(^ itaelf, Uie pluming eoDunittee might consider a vari^y of 
Ribjet^ ar»a If teachers have slides, pictures of an appix^>riate aissb, 
miniati^ objects, niodels, smtenoes based on many subject areas 
cui eauly be induded. TTie foUcming li^ which is only sugge^ive, 
include <mly thoee tt^ics which could be introdu<^ and imlirtically 
talked abcmt indaas withootdabmwterealiaorTimial aids: 

1. Courts^ [duksee. Formulas of greding and leavetaking. The 
introdi^um of <me’s self and others. The exchange of addressee and 
td^hone numbers. 

o 

SL OivMi naoMS in the foreign language tor the munbers of the 
dasa This devicai paiiioiilarly a^rofahtte at the junior-high levd, 
provideB exoellei^ pnonundation practice. All of the pupils will take 
prkk in pramnncinf thdr own name and Uiose of t^r friuids cor-^ 
^vke also provi<ks an q^pertantey fm* much usefid 
^UM^oiis and utswm about Mantlfieatum, and short 
cbilogB df introduction. It ii hel^i^al to prqpMe name eaids (folded 
4x6 cards whkh will stand on the pupils’ desks with each pupil’s 
foielgii name printed in huge ktters on both sides of the 

oerd) tohdpboth^UedMrai^thepiqpittB iemB^bwrtbenMMa. 
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8. SUtementa, quc^ons, and commands having to do with class- 
room business. The indusion of such sentences many possilHU- 
ties for valuable and realistic practice with individual students briefly 
taking the rde of teachw and directing the activities of their dass- 
matee. Some possibilities: 

a. Checks of attendance and related inquiries about health. 

b. Simple dassroom commands : going to and coming from var- 
ious parts of tlw itXMn; giving, taking, lending, diowing, tell- 
ing, drawing <m the Uackboard, erasing, etc. 

c. Problems of clanroom ventilation and temperature; opening 
and dosing windows and doors. ' 

d. ^etks on schod supplies: whethm* the students do w do not 
have certain objects. 

e. Talk about tlm daily or weekly schedule, with related talk 
alxMit days of the wedc, dates, time of 

4. Classromn “geography.” Who aits next to whom (also in front 
of, bdiind, in the same row with, etc.) ; Urn descripticm and locatkm 
of objects in the dassroom. This t<q>ic is a particularly apfHopriate 
one for wwk with prepositions. 

5. ^ Kxtensive work with numbers throu^i simple problems in arith- 
metic. After a little practice individual students can take the role 
of teachm* and set problems for their classmates. 

6. Personal description and articles of dothing.- 

7. Members of the immediate family, names and ages of brothers 
and sisters. 

8. "The daily routiim. 


Teaching Techniques Daring the Awal-Oral Phase: 
Devices for Presented and Practice 

Th# Aflimicfy-Moinorizing Pmuto H on 

TNeouoh the mimicry-mnmiriEiiig presentation of new mi^iUd, 
the teacher can b^n to estdblish tmbits of correct pronunciation, 
word order, grammMicd agreemmt, and dher eleniNits of sentraoe 

stnicti^ He can at tiwsEms tisieke^ the pupils’ peHonnaiice under 
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hii dirtet (xmtnd and {>rotect them fitMn problems of premature varia- 
tion and selection. 

In the first presentation of material for tnimicry-memorizing, the 
teacher’s role in providing an acoustic model for the pupils is ex- 
tremely important. Sin(» tor-training murt precede mo«/A-training, 
the teacher be much more active, the pupils much more passive, 
during this fir^ stage of exposure to the unfamiliar foreign language 
sounds. 

Tim pupils’ imitation of the tuber’s nmdel pronunciation is done 
chorally rather Uian individually. .Tim practicing group consists of 
either the entire class— -full -choral practice; half of the class — ^half- 
choral pra<^oe; or a single row or secticm of pupils — small group 
pracdoe. 

This variati<m in the sine of the practicing group— from whole to 
half to row or section, prqgre^ing from larger to mnaller numbers 
of practicing pupUs— givtt verify to the mimicry-memorizing exer- 
cises and amures ample likening experience as v^ll as spiking practice 
tor all tlm pupils. In the initial stages of practice the pupils speak 
with less embarras^nent as n^nlmB of a large gpcoup, and individual 
errors are less audible. As the pupils gain in confidence and ^curacy, 
however, the prc^^ressively smaller size of the performing group en- 
ables diem to hear themselves ; and the timber can locate errors and 
airrecA tlmm immediately, repeating his modd pronunciation of dm 
di^mlt phrase, at^ idling tm rep^ition by the entire class. 

In directing dm j^ucfents’ performance, tlm timber calls for eidier 
sin^ rep^don (dm studmU repeat the imw phram or sentence once, 
inunediately after dm tea<dmr’s model pronuneiaticm) or double 
repedd(m (dm rtudents, after Imaring the teacher’s model, r^mat 
the phrase or sentence two times in qnidi succcanoh). Single rep^- 
tkm, which allows the ^dents to perform with an imm«liately re- 
cent acourtic stimulus, m ^r dm firrt few pronunciations of. 
any new phrase or smteioe, and later in the pracdoe whenever it is 
ime^mry to oorred; rtuUiora murtakes. After three or four single 
repetidons of a imw phrase, dm t^Md^ calls for double rep^don. 
This <k)abk piaetioe forces the rtiulent to mmnber, evmi 

if for only a lew seconds, the sequmoe of qrllidiles, the phrase aocMit, 
and dm smkidy the new s^^me, and to r^eat it undw tlm rtimulim 
of an imprinted mm^ m«MH 7 —hm own aooustm image. When the 
tMctor is al^ to switdli tbs ftom of re^xmae fi^ siii|^ to 
repeti^mi, ha ^nddes toe amount of hm pupils’ talking experiwiee 
with eMh MW ^asa senUoiea. 

DmtogaD fi^-^nal luiii^rqi^imi praetioe, and4or scane of 
^uUe npetittom widi hatf-ihmfa] and raudl-grcmp pnu^km, dm 
n^eato hb B»»aal akM with tha stu^ils in 

■t4im4 V :a e «> »*4 - * * ■ 
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order to give thMi confident and to set an example of ijmking loudlv 
clearly, and rapidly. J^me teachers find it helpful to work out a 
of hand gwturw to indicate the various typ« of mimic-niMnory prac- 
tice, For instance, one or two fingers can 1» rai»d to indicate whether 
single or double repetition is called for; and a hand gesture such as 
I hat by a music oinductor may be employwl to have tlw pupils in 
the full chorus, half-chorus, or small group all start spring tether. 

It IS oa»sionally hdpful to amtrast sharply an incorrect and the 
pronunciation. But there b obvious danger in the teacher’s 
prt^ucmg a mistake, even for purpc^ of correction. In order to 
make it quite clear to all pupils that a particular pronundatkm is 
w rong, wme ui^ista^ble signal for “wrongneaa” murt be used.’ 
VVhenever this signal is \md, the correctimi is always practiad with 
double repetition by the entire cla«; if one pupil hai actually made a 
mistake, other pupils are likely to make the »me murtake. and pre- 
cautionary additional practice is n^«i. 

If a new a^tonce is too hmg for auditory remembering at first 
pr^jtauon, it must be broken up and prarti^ by the technique of 
ui dmg up. It IS important, in breaking up a Iwig smteoce fiw 
the first, preeentation, to build up frmn the «d, by m«mingful mm 
of the sentence. In this way the parts pr^t«l separately corre- 
spond to the normal pause points in tim sentwioe, and (he important 
intension at the end of the sentcsnre is preserved throughmit the 
building-up practice. Each of tba separate meanii^ful parts is fii^ 
pronounced by the teacher and th«j repeat^l bv the daaL After the 
^tire sentence has been built up in this way' it k prartio«i with 

First prwenUtion of the ^tenre “We have braikfart at six 



2 breakfast at six thir^ in theim^B%. 

■ • have breakfast at rix thirty in the morning. 

In breaking up a long sentence nreMratorv tn u k. 


in tlm morning. 

at six thirty in ti^ nuuming. 
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**m<MTiing, Um morning, in the morning, sbc thirty in the morning.” 
But it wtmld not be po^Ue to have simply “thirty in the moming” 
ss a unit to be practiced s^irately. 

Ciettreem ^medvre? ^rssMfaNea by the feocher 


Tte tfticher pronounce the new phrase or sMitenoe four or five 
times, clearly but n<R too slowly, walking around the room so that 
the pupils in all parts of the room can hear and see him eaaly. 

If, as will oftei be the case, the mw f<Meign language sentMx» is 
chara(^«ised by a pattern of rhythm and n^ody marl^ly different 
from that of a e»nt^wmding Englirii utterance (if, for inrtance, a 
high-low, falling intonation is used in a “yes-iw” qiwstion as opposed 
to Urn rising ^lour diararteristic of EnglWi), the teachw may 
wiih to mark thw senten<M n^odj ou tl^ bladdxMmi as a guide to the 
pupils’ accurate hMring and imitatkm. IMi tan be dcme quickly 
with a aeries of daslM, oiw dash for each pliable, arranged in the 
eharaderktic pattern. For exampk, to r^Miemit tlie que^km “Do 

y<m speak Englidit” tms might use maiks as — . 

If omtain syllablee are a^itouitly kmger than others, this can be 
shown by kmgi» dariies. Hm bmiacmtal sparing of the marias can 
give an imlkmtkm of Uw rfaythmie fMUtMn of the utterance. M(»e 
prtxniimit dashes can repreemt l^avily Creased srylUldcs. Of oour» 
Kirii maiks are intemfed to rep re e cn t cmly the gross f^ures of pitch, 
strem, and timing, bcR thi^ out oftm be of gr^it help to t^ indents 
in their imitatkm of a mw mo<M SMiteMe. 


After the has marimd the rhythm and sentmoe-melody of 

tlw new iR^rance on the boerd, he then pronouncee it several times 
himself, pointing to the marking on tlw blackboard as Iw do^ so, 
csdling the pupils* attentkm to the overall {mttei^ In these several 
r^wtitkms, as well ss in sU Istm* pm'^mnanoes by bckh riudents and 
teariier, Um ifmed of ^ pnu^ioed snt^s riumld be normal, and 
oaie nwt be tahm to avoid dhtewtkm of the phrase acomit ind 
sentmoe UMk>dj. AAm* tMchmr has introdoced the new sentence 
1^ ealte fm* imitatimi by the chttR 


Types ^ iaspmw 


FWIT-Mofol fvsponsi, refmHHm. Hie teariier repeats his 

Bo^ dhmfy, a»l at j^mal i^eed. Hkswiriie 
^Mi tmih d ee H as aenn^riy as peai^^ This full-clKNa] rei^Mitte 
should be o«de ebc^ eight tme, and the teachM* should nmve about 
the riaagowB h> eU the pupils an opportunity to hear and 
UneeeNai^M 



f 
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N9tk Hw fodiwr coWt far a fcowd ff »HHn« 


FuU-€korml mtponse, d4>vbk npeHiion. After Um> claas h*s pnwj* 
ticed gi\nng a single repetition of Um roo<kl pronuncietkm, the teedier 
calls for a second re^ition by the dam. He may use a hand signal 
to indicate that he. is calling for double repetition, or may, at fii«, 
use English “Do it again*'; then, without esplai^icm, l«t with 
fhe same facial expn^ion and timing, the teacher mm the foreign 
language equivalent of “Again”, Such double repetition of a new 
phrase or acmUmoe is recited about eight times. The teacher nmres 
abmit the clasotxun and reminds the practlcii^ puf^ of the sentmce 
nwlo^ and ^Ual^ length. 

Balf-eh^ral praetim.. (hm-half of the olaas reipondB to Uie tett- 
er’s model pronunmation; the other half moRitoni. The halves omild 
be first the ri^ and then the left halves of tin ^ ^ 

teacher first on the right »de and than on the left, moving from 

fnmt to back along the mdes of the ro(»L He calls fof f^ five 
dxmbh rep^kbai with ea<h half. Then the perfotmtng graups 
o^W be tJm front half shd the bMk half of the ^mS| wiHi 
asbefore. 

SmtOrfrimp practwe. The teacher alls for two «r three double 
rq»titi«i8 from each row of pu^ls, if the seatiag arrengemeat ie 
tndi^^ or inm mA pmikm ^ the Am if aaotfier arfange. 
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meQt is iMpd- The tssdmr moves aboat tlw claairottn, r^ninding the 
students of the mdodj and syllable-tength striKture from time to 
tinw. Wto) Im hears a mistake be stops the anall-group pnu^oe 
to <»11 for |ingle (N douUe rqx^tkxi of ^e difficult phrase from the 
entire class. . 

Dioiog Procfk* 

Daring mirnkurj-mramrising prat^oe, the model for the stii- 
<tota’ p«rf<Mrma^s » t^ reoNit acoustic rtimnlus of Um t^ud^r^ 
model prcmuneiatkm. Following t£is mimi<^^n«noi 7 presentation, 
tmweper, tlw pr^Aioe of simple tUak^ and queetion-answer seqiimioeB 
provi^ a teauntkm fnxn reoognitkHi and imitatkm stages of 
fm«i|pi language eapid^se to toat of repetititm, wherein tho stu- 
ranqponoe is ^imalatod I 7 fuaaim^riiuted mentid isfmoir of the 
piwrifmrij pratftkad |^ras» and seiteiKses. 

> la ^ <Aim (Mractkia trf dkdflgi semal Awms Me imed, both to giTo 
yari^y to p^ooe^ue ami to aspire ample motoring as wdQ 

M speiddBg tvfmimob for aU ^ {mpib: 

* 1. (C^BB-'FM^er)., Hie teacher a^ a q^^km; 

. paii <» aU of the dbM ^yea,ths aamver. 
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2. Teacher-Pupil ( Pupil -Tw:her). The que^on b ciirectwl to 
an indiridual pupil ; the re^ of the class mcmitors. 

3. Pupil-daas. One pupil asks a que^(»; entire cla« or 
some poiiitm of Uw class giTee the amwer ; the teachM- monitors. 

4. Pupil-PupiL An individual pupil aaks a que^on ; a «»nd 
pupil answers ; the cla« and the teacher monitor. 

TjpiM 1 and 2, T-Cl and T-P, should also be practical with reversed 
rol® ; that is, with the cLa.ss or the individual pupil taking the role of 
qwetioner in order to have practice with lx>th parts of a dialog or 
que^on-answer 'sequence. Types 8 end 4, both of which are pupil- 
directed, add varied to the daanoom procedure and give the tMicher 
an opportunity to mcmitor group and individual responses. T^pe i, 
P-P, pradioe may take the form of chain drill : a pupil in tl» extreme 
right row takes iIm A role in a dlak^ ; the pupil at his kft takes Um 
B role. Then the second pupU beMXnes the quertimwr, the pnpU to 
his left gives answer, and so on to the extrwM kft row. Thk 
pradios can be done with some or all of tbe-sds of pupils ntting along- 
side one another. Chain drill often provides welcome change of {Moe 
to Uw pn^tke of qu^ion-answer seqtMnoea, but to be effective it must 
be doM rapidly and tmiy after the qu<^iom and answers have be^ 
thorwighly practiced with group respwwi. During the chain prao- 
dee tlM inciter should listen for misprcmunciaticms. At the wd of 
each serire of chain practice he may give a {articular sentMioe with 
double repditions to correct mirtakas, to br^ nmndony, to involve 
all the pupils in at^ve speaking prartice, and to check for rhythm 
and speed. 

In the early ^ages of dialog pract ice, as indeed througliout the «u*ly 
weeks of the foreign language course, t^ emphasb is on accuracy 
rather than vocalmlary expaneiem. Tfca iMudMtr should avoid forcing 
a pupil to produce a word or phrase notTst fully l^tmed Iqr imitatitm 
and rep^tion. Wlmnever a pupil hentates, either to b^in or to omn- 
plete a sentmee, the tMclM- dm imt go <m to Uw Mxt pupil, Init 
quiddy nipplks a ocNred. modM fm* imoMdiate imitadtm by tla Imi- 
tating pupil. A fumbling, hentant performance is bad, bc^ for tte 
fumbler himself and for the others in the class. When the unsure 
pupiki are always required to prodtKe a c<»Ted nttoraiK^ in imitatiMi 
of the tMclmr’a rooihd, they soon diat fomUing will not ezumjA 
them frem a full perfommnee. 


iecril^ ffa dwa l u 

In bekh teadwr-direded and pupil-directed pradke of dialogi 
queetion-answer sequeooee, ft oft» needs to be (ketded wheth^ the 
riq;K^e if to be given the wtiie dMB, soodm portion of Urn o1m% 


o 
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or an individual pupil. This question is usually determined by the 
material itself. For instance, the importance of having question- 
answer practice cmly in a realistic sittiaiion would dictate that such 
sequences as ‘Hi. My naoM's Mary. What's your namel — A. My 
luune is John.” be practiced by individuals only. The same restriction 
to practice by individuals would apply in the case of all qu^ions, 
answers, and dialogs involving the use of the pronouns “P’ and “you.” 

Some sequences, while suitable for group rwponse, necessitate the 
realistic exclusion of a single pupil or a certain group of pupils from 
questicm-answer or dial<^ practice, since it would be btth incorrert and 
ocmfuiung for the pupils to be answering, in the third person, questions 
about themselveB, For example, in the choral practice of the sequence 
“Q. What*8 your friend’s name! — A. My friend’s name is John,” 
thS teacher would exclude from the prari^icing group the row or section 
of the class in which John himsdf is sitting. And, of course, group 
practice of sich seqi^Mee as “Q. Are you an American boy! — 
A. Yes, I am. I’m an American boy,” would exclude tlie girls. 

In oondu<Hing class practice with qu^ions which demand Um 
realistic exclusion of some pupil or pupils from the answering group, 
I lie teacher should move around the room to stand beside the pupils 
alxHit whom he is asking the que^ion. He indicates to the pupils to 
whcMn 1 m is referring by pointing. He asks the que^ion, and indicates 
^ by gesture that the answering group is to be, for instance, the portion 
of the class or the row of pupils on Um far side of the room. 


Ovetflefi* Answer frecNce WMt IndMdvt^t 

All of the material can and should be first introduced through the 
mimicry-m«nory presentation and thus practiced with full-choral, 
half-choral, row, etc., single and double repetitions. Nevertheless, 
many of the sentences, bet^ause they im:lude the first person pronouns, 
can be mHsticmlly practiced in quertion-answer sequences only by 
individuals. This question-answer prsctioe is Ar^ done teacher- 
pupil, then in tlie form of (Hipil-pupil dial(^ or chain practice. 


PwpH-PypU Ckoto Dkrfogs 

The teachw should start Um practice near wl^re he is standing, and 
the chain ^ould ocmtinuB throu^ four or five pupil recitations. 
Although the teacher may start the chain 1^ directing a question to 
Um firrt pupU, he slmuld not inclutib hioMelf in the diain pnu^ce. 
The teachM* st(^ the chain {Mractioe saying ‘^hank you” to the 
last pupil rwutiiig. Exampb: 
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r U) Pi ; My name is ABC.* your namsf 

Pi to T : My name is ABC. 

Pi U> P2 : My nijiw is ABC. What's Tour naiM? 

P2 to Pi : My natns M A BC. 

P2 to PS : My naxM is ABC. What’s your nan>ef 
PS to 1*2 : My naoM is A BC. 

PS to P4 : My nanw u ABC. What’s your name f 
P4 to PS : My nan» is ABC. 

T : Thank vou. 

Fha t0¥0T$0d toh Dark* 

During the practice of dial(^ by the full clats, portions of tl» 
class, or individual pupils, it is often neoe^try, for a variety of 
sons, that U» teacher change the paUe^ of T-P, T-Cl, or P-P prao- 
tioe and give tl» answer to a querticm himaeli For inatanr^ Um 
may wish to refresh the pupils* memory of correct rhythm 
or melo(W pattern of a sentetK)e, Or he may have noticed that a par- 
ticular phrase ia causing difficulty. He miwt then pronounce the model 
answer himself and call for double rep^itkins by the entire class. 

This change in the quest ion -answer pattern, from T-P, T-Q, or 
a situation in which the teacl^r himself can give the answer 
to a question oka be acoompliehed smoothly through a devkse called 
the reversed role, Tl» teacher interrupts the student practice by 
w Englisli at- first, and later in the foreign language), *^PIease 
ask me that question.” The pupil or group of. pupi^ then aidrn the 
question, which is answered by the teacher himself, supplying a new 
model for immediate imitation by the entire class. 

Suppose, for example, that the practice dialog is the following : 

Or Is your f riend here ? 

A, No, he isn't. HeimThere. He’s in New York. 

As this dialog is being practiced with the teacher asking theqo«?ti«i 
and a singte row of pupils giving the smww, the teacher notices that 
rtudents are pronouncing the words ‘‘isn\” and “New York” with 
the correct contrastive melody. To correct this he use<» the 

reversed role (kvioe. Example; 

T. Isyourfrittidberet^ 

R. No, he isn’t. He i«».’t here. He’s in New York, 

T. Please ask me that queetkm. 

R Is your friend Imiw / 

T. No,heim't. Hea^a’flMre. He’s in Wets Forik. 


• “AB<r to bm 4 her* to laStarJi tkat mcS p«pO to to mpt»> US mm 
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Th« teacher tlwn calU ti»e students’ attention to the corm t sentpoce 
melodj, rep«ita the model, and calls for double rej>etitiofj9 by tlH» 
entire class. Such rererwU of rolea, immediately followed by clwral 
practioe, is jmriicularly useful if the tocher finds that tl»e students 
are unsure of the practice sentencee wlien UR*y are called Uj>on indi 
ridoally to recite. 

But eren if the practice is prt^nwing BnKxHhly aiHl accurately, 
the teacher may wi.nh to use the device of the reversed role for cRher 
{leda^^ogically sound purpoeee. After be has conductecl tmo or three 
pradiom of a dialc^ with individual pupils, or after two or three 
pairs of pupils have recited a dialoff as l*-P practic'e, the t««cher 
may uae ll»e reversed role device to chan^ the order iif pracUce. He 
suddenly instrwta one of the pupils: “Please ask me that question ” 
He answers; tl^ he asks the quedion himself, calling for an answvr 
from a pupil in a different |Mirt of iImi room or fixMu i!»e entire cla a. 
Such frequent chan|{e of |Mce helps avoid monotony and keejr:: *ti tire 
pupib alert even when dhtf individua.1 pupils are practicing. 

Similarly, wImo a dialog is Iremg practiced as a pupil-pupi! chain, 
a sud^tti reversal of rolee after which the teacher starts Ure chain 
again in anoU^r part of room forc^ the pupils to |>ay attention 
to the practice. 

Tire teacher must me a variety of devices to r.*n for different kinds 
of responses, and must make an effort to ca'i for the resironses from 
the pupils in an unpredictable order. 11»re is a danger that tire 
teaclMT may fall into the habit of mechankally calling on tire pupils 
in a particular predictable order, or that chain practice may be con- 
tinued so long that pupils in arurther part of Ure room know that tlrey 
will not be called on in U» inumdiate future. Kitirer of tliese mistakes 
must be avoided, ao that every pupil feels that he may be called on 
next, or that a chain practioe may be suddenly shifted to include him. 

The use of Ure re^-ert^ role device to interrupt and change tlie 
order or quertion-answejr chain practice can be Hlij»t rated as folloa*s : 



Pi addr^eing P’i : ify name u ABC. What's your nanre f 
P2 answering Pi : My naim U ABC. 

P2 addre^lng P3 : ify name b ABC. What’s yoitr name f 

After thb practice haa oontinmd through 5 or 6 pupil recitations, 
the t«tchcr inteiru{ka, addreeeing the pupil who has just recited : 
T addreaaing P6: P,^eaae a^ im that qi^Aion, 

P6 addressing T : My num b ABC. What’s ytmr name ? 

T answering P6: Mj name b ABC. 

The teacher then tun» to a pupil sitting at the end of a row in 


antklMr aedion of Uw room^ and darts the chain practice again : 
T. Jfy naim b ABC What’s ruunef 
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The same technique of reversing the roles in a dialog by waning 
upon the students to produce the question rather than the answer, is 
useful when the teacher wishes to introduce new material for prac- 
tice or to c<Hnbine parts of previously learned sequences into a new'* 
longer dialog. 


After a given question-answer sequence has been well practic^ by 
different groups of pupils and by individuals, the teacher reverses the 
roles in the dialog by saying, “Please ask me.” Tlie pupil or group 
of pupils asks the question as before, but the teacher in replying ex- 
pands on the original answer, introducing the new word or phrase.' 
Often the teacher has the pupil or group of pupils keep the role of 
questioner through several practices of the expanded dialog, to give 
the students ample practice in listening to the new phrase in a real- 
istic context before it is presented for group practice. The following 
example illustrates the introduction of the new sentence, “I don’t 
know”: 


First the teacher reviews questions about ages from the previous 
lessons: 

T. How old are you? 

P. I’m thirteen. 

The teacher then questions a pupil about another pupil’s age. 
If necessary, he permits a whispered inquiry : 

T. How old is John? 

Pi. He’s fourteen. 

Then the teacher reverses the roles and calls for the question to 
be addressed to him : 

T. Please ask me : How old is Frank ? 

Pi. How old is Frank ? 

T. Idon’tknow. How old are you, Frank?. 

P2. I’m thirteen. 

T. Frank is thirteen. 

This dialog is practiced six to eight times as Kt, with various 
pupils asking the first question and the teacher giving the answer, 
before thq new sentence “I don’t know” is presented for choral 
practice by the ratire class. 

-.f , 

m reversed role device is used to dev3k>p lohjg^r Sklogs by oom- 
bming m dne answer two or more senteaft^ frorii pwiously practiced 
^ort question-answer sequences. In the. f|ilowing practice* the stu- 
dents ar(» instruc^ to ask. the teacher Varibcui questions from pre- 
viously learned dialoga When a pupil ai^ a questitm requiring a 
negative answer, the teacher replies with the expanded ans^r form 
Example: 
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I T. Do you have a Fraich name! 

P. No, I don’t 

T. Please ask me that queeticm. 

P. Do you have a French name? 

T. No, I don’t I don’t have a French name, but I have an 
English nama 

In ^me elementary-school and junior-high classes it is thought wise 
to insist on the use of the “familiar” or “intimate” se<^nd-jperson pro- 
nouns in all teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil dialogs. In die» special 
situations, caution is called for in applying the reversed role device 
since the pronoun and verb forms appropriate in many T-P or P-P 
question-answer seq'uen<»8 would not be appropriate in pupil-teacher 
questions. 

HUitlng Longer Answers 

In some cases, as soon as the teacher is receiving flneid; and accurate 
responses to a question, he modifies the practice in scune way so that 
the pupils must give a somewhat longer or more cmnplez answer. 

He may dicit a longer statement frmn a pupil by instructing him to 
give b^h a short and full answ^ to a qu^imL Or, changing the 
pattern of the answer himself by using the reversed role device, he 
may oombine into one statement parts or wholes of several previously 
practiced dialogs. . 

Such variatitms avoid mcmotony wit^ut sacrificing practice, and, 
more importantly, they make it possible to keep alive old vocabulary 
items and sentence patterns atthe «une tiiM that new on«i are being 
introduced. The expandon and combination of familiar sentence 
parts to form new, l<mger std^ents also serves the very useful pur- 
pose of gradually increadng the pupils* memory span in the foreign 
language as th^ beccune accudimied to producing and responding to 
increasingly longer stretches of meaninghi], well-understood spe^. 

Three techniques are die following: The first, applicable particu- ^ 
lariy to the practice of yee-mvno quedi<Hi-siiswer sequences, involves 
the teacher’s indru<^ing the pupils to gi^ two kinds of answers to - ^ 
the moM qms^m — firrt a full answeo*, jma Hhea a short answer — and 
finally to omnbine both ^e dhoit Mul f^ answm^ fom^ into one longer 
dtatraoeo^ The full form, aldKHi|^ loiiga*, is essen tially easier for 
the pupils, beoause it uses mu^ the same vombulai^ as the question, | 

with<mly<megi»mmaticalcliaiige>--fimtoteRt)gativetodeclarati^ l| 

The sh<^ form, <m the other often inidNw sekction of pro- ^ 
nouns l^ gender, and in mai^ language kfioina Keverdm- 

lees, ^qpite he difBeultiee, it ui.so ese witi al in mSural (xmvursatkm as 4 
to reqifire a place in d« dnoNitiUfy language eterm. ^unpto: 
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The teacher holds up a rtudent’s bode. He instructs a portion 
of the class to give a full answer to the question. ^ 

T. Is Paul’s book dai^ grerat 
P. Yes, Paul’s book is dark green. 

The tocher calls for a shbrt answer. 

T. Is Paul’s book daik: green? 

P. Yes, it is. 

The teacher calls for a combined shoH and full answer. 

T. Is Paul’s book dark green? 

Tea, it is. Paul’s book is daric green. 

If the “yee-OT-no” question requires a negative answer, a further 
• expansion is possible. The teacher calls 6ret for a full answer, then 
a short answer, then a combinod answer with correction. Example: 

The teacher holds up a light green book. He first calls for a full 
answer. 

* 

T. Is Mary’s book dark green ? 

P. No, Mary's bo<A isn’t daik green. 

The teacher calls for a short answer. 

T. Is Mary’s book dark green? 

P. No, it iffli’t. 

He calls for a combined answer with a cmrection.' 

T. Is Mary’s book dark green ? ' • 

P. No, it isn’t Mary’s book isn’t dark green. It’s light green. 

• 

A second technique for eliciting longer answers involves the use 
of t^ reversed role device. After smne teacher-^ass and teacher- 
pupil practice with the original qureti(m-answer sequence, Um <'ia^»ber 
asks u individual pupil to ask him the question. He answers the 
question giving an expanded answer and then drills the class on the 
^m*^^ returning , to the T-€l, T-P dialog practice, * 

T. At whdt time does the Englidi class begin? 

C3. It begins at nine o’clock. 

T. Please ask roe that question. 

P. At what time dooi the English dabs begin? 

T. It usually begins at nine o’dodc but sometiroes it begins at 
eteveno’elock. 

A tluM technique for eliciting longror answeis invedves the tsaih- 
ei^s oalhng for descriptions of persons, objects, or proossses whkh 
sUow the rtudents to oombhie* in one short spssoh — whlflh - 
have piovioudy pnustioed as sprats uttmaoss in IhsirditlogA * 




Ea*.*j 








Tl» sh<mld of ootine give a nM»del <kseriptkiii. At first 

the pupils may need prmnptisg,* but after a litUe {frac^ioe, the le- 

qiuet **Hease tell us about shcmld elicit a sequence of 

three or more d^criptive {rtatenmits. 

Pta H a m DrM 

After a bade saitaice has been pranced through mimicry-mMu- 
mtsing, dkated as the answer to quertkmsy 'and innsrporated into a 
short dialog, the tea^^ may wkdi to give further drill on the stme- 
tors ^ smteiiee ita^ by uaug h as tile lor an ezerdse In 
patiemed mibithi^ 

(he teaser elle 
giving'olbM the 
to be 
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taij language Mialysifl-r-the identificati<m of s^iarate words as such 
and ti» conscious manipulation of the yaridti^ in the pattern — only 
simple drilb in pattenMd substitution should be used during the 
initial weeks of ^ural-oral work. The majority of the piwctioe exer- 
cises should involve the repetition of integral utt^vmo^ in a situational 
context 

In conduding pattern drill, the teacher pronounoea tiie model basic 
sentence which is repeated chorally by the da^ He then pronoonoee 
the cues for the successive substitutions, or variations, and the 
complete utterances are pronounced by the class. Example : 

Chorri exercises to make automatic the patUwn “I don’t have 
any 

T. I don’t have any pencils. ' ^ 

Cl. I d<hi’t have any pmcils. 1 

T. Ink. 

CL I don’t have any ink . 

T. Notebodka 

CL I don’t have any notdiooka. 

(andsocm) 

Tltt ccmstnu^mi of (Mttern drills requires ccmriderable aara. We 
must r^Mmber that the «riy stages of pradioe <m any new gram- 
mati<^ structure slmuld be dedg^ to give halH^fo^^ practice 
m perfomung corredly. Pattern drills which require the pupils to 
one re^xmse fi^ sevwal grammatical forms— forms of the 
»^te article, ad jedire, ot verb, fw insUnoe— are, in a inf(?- 
mal te^ of the mastery of these pomts. Such exereiaee certainly 
have thMT place m the materials, but they should be recognised as 
tests rathM- than jMw^ce exercises. These would be used only afta* 
extMisive drill wcflrk in which the omnplde new grammati(»f druo- 

ture is eitW supplied in U» cm <w mbedded in the invariable part 
of the pattern. ^ 

No w vtfc o l Om 

Tl» tec^ues for conducting cwal priw^ce vdiich have beat dis- 
«M«ed^^ ^ve been duefy directed the formation of the 

flrrt t^ ki^ of language kerning kOnte-helats of recognition, 
mutation, and repeat The stimnU which elkited the yarmns sta- 

dent reeponsiB heve been verbel cues givw by the teeoimr: Rinses 
«• sttiten^ to be imitated^ einl qaectione to be answered nniig the 
iUBewmrdsMtiioeeiisedmtheqiMitio^ 
l^ brWgi^ ^ gap betwe® the stagw of mutation a^ 

^^*'**^ “^ ****** 

nonnitiairtHspkytanfaiqMWta^ When a nanveAel 
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fts ike diowing of aa aerial iNTes as the ^mulus to the pupils’ 
imswer, Uieur reeptmse is deno^ated more by what they see than 
whi^ h»^ just Imml sp(^n teacher. The thing itself, 

rather than its name, serree as a triggering action in the pupils’ 
tpuniny, ev(^ng a t^istic Section from a limited number of {xiasi- 
ble verbal responses. 

Several fa<^ors govern the of objects or (^1^ visual aids as 
a<Hivez^ (mee. Pra^cal cemsidmtioos (temand, h>r instance, that 
any object i»ed in class slurald be snaU mough to be handle easily, 
but large enough to be dearly viuble to the students even in the Ixu^ 
of tlw dasQvxxn. Moet iniportant, however, is the point that the 
specific use of any teaching aid miart be very carefully planned. If 
the exercise is directed toward Um uniti^cm, r^pdition, or variadon 
(tages of pradiee, tl^ n<mv«rlMd cues diould be cho^ so that each 
will suggest to tiw students one and <mly one response. If, on the 
(rth^ huid, Um ttSM'dse is inteockd to g^ve practice in selecdmi, the 
mmvMhal ^ dicmld be .a stimuli to a variety of responses within 
the limits of t^ jmpil^ dxne of wdl-leamed phrases and sentenc^ 

Meaning WHhovt TrontloMon 

P^uipe the nmet <hvi<a» use of objects as tMuhing aids, but one 
limited to he reoogniti<m stage of practice, which prec^M mimicry- 
mamxridng, is as axes to the mining of a new texical item. Wh^ a 
new wmd is to be preemtod for the firet time the tead^r shows Um 
object to the daas as be introduces its name. 

SmiMtimes the tMdMr presents tlm new item in a slightly mme 
daborato frainewtHh 1^ building up te its int^iKtion through a 
toacher-dasB tead^-popil dialog. Exunple: 

Hie teacher shows a bookbag to the due, and, as he has done 
in previous lessems, asks to guess what he has in the bag. 
Aftm* pens, pencib, etc., have been named, the teachor asks the 
dass: 

T. Whi^ ^edolluiveinthebagf 

P. I don^ know. 

T. I have soom l»p« in the Do you know that w<nti 

.If no pupil thinib of saying "Hease show us,** the teacW 
if th|y wodd Ulmtoaae^pap^.** If neceesaiy, he suggests that 
tlw |ra]^ aakhim to dnm tham ^per.** 

P. PtasMsttioiriiSL 

T. (lu^iiiga^enldieetoofpi^er) This is scene 
(biding cos dieel) Thki»apiseeoliM^. 

Then the teadber ndb fbr pnic^ of the new sentence, 

pieoeof pipec** 




3 




imiaforfmtit of Ak%odf U9nt9d 
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new materiel has been introduced and practiced tbrough 
nu^oy-m^riiing preeentatioa, teaching wdi can be u»d « mm- 
vwtal cues to reinforoe Urn pupiW memoiy of the alroMl? pnmticed 
phrase or sraitenoe. The fdlowing examples Uluarimte Uie vm ot 

lumverbal cues during the repetitiofi stage of pnM^ : 

Choral excises for r^irtm prariice of Uie patlm hare • 

a and a » First the teadier, and than the pupils aria- 

ally Iwdd up and di^lay Um two ri>jerie nanMd in the prarime 
sentences. 

T. I have a boric aiul a notri)oric. 

CL I have a boric and a imtebook. 

T. I Imve a notebook and a pencil 
C3. I have a notriwok and a p wici l. 

(andsocm) 

Orommoffcof MU WUh ProcHce In Vorlrifeo 

W^ tlwpiucticeofagivagt«uriMro ^ proggs sM>dtail*^pi> |ti4 | 
of aliGwing soinf vuriarion kt tlia jpattin^ rim ihowhif of difhrail:^ f 
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cmnbiiiAtiooi of c^jo^ cab proWde r^li rt ic cues to various student 
r^pcpsea. In the following exercises, designed to drill the definite 
and in^finite articles, the rtudents receive »turation pracdce of the 
basic pattern, but their att^tion is distracted from the pattern itself 
as they murt li^ for and r^pond to the variations in the 
twmher’s digwAimm. Example: 

^ ^”®ch book, an English tipok, two notebooks, 

and a 'j^^on his desk. TIm pupils are instructed to do like- 
wise. -After choral practice of “I have a French book, an English 
book, two notebooks, and a pencil,” with' the pupils artuaUy 
touching the nan^ objects on their desks, there is a series of 
teai^.pupil requests. The teacher walks around the room ask- 
ing individual pupils to give him the various object He accepts 
and holds each ^ject briefly. 

T. Please give me tlm FrsiGh book. ^ 

P^»e give DM Urn pradL 
Please give n» the not^KMks. 

PlMse give me the two books. 

Aiter considerable practice as tMcW-pupil requests, the exercise 
is oontiniMd as pupil-pupil chain practice. 

Qotsioom GomM 

I^itiOTlarly imth junimr hi^ school groujw, games can often be 
adapted for me in class as devices for practice and revkw, A game 
which tl» pupik m joy provides variAy and a change of pace to the 
regular dasnwm procedure and can, at the same tinm, give mtura- 
tkm prance of useful languag e patterns. Only the teacher judge, 
^ Aoy giv^ mrm^it, the iMvmbility of in^oducing a ^lort foreign 
knguagegametodisgukeOTgiyevari^ to U» practice. Certainly 
the ac ^Mabili^ of swh dsvkes varies aoo(»dijag to the age and ma- 
teirity of pupils, and games must be used eantioi^y, if at all, in 
senior high sdmd cIssms. But if the games axe cloaelj cobrdinated 
with r^fubr classwoik, tsffa younger j^^Us will realise *h>t (hey 
axe mn^pdy used fun,” ai^ thi^ t^y axe ui sxtmsnon of tl^ 
busineesatha^ 

\ However, ma^ games whudi axe snilaUs for foxeign lai^nage 
ehibe w ote siieh infermal pttherfaip SIS not snitehk 

whse the t s echer maaA cops wtth the proM e ms <rf a 


t bs sMiir i&^lsd er dsngned to Best ilto ^iwdal 


« psit ^ ^ wskk ol s dass hour is Ms to tos Bstsrials 
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of the dsy’i lesBcm. The gaoM should be planned so that tb pupils’ re- 
sponse is closely (»rreli^ to the actual claaswork, eithtt- as further 
practioe and reinforoenfent of material jurt presMted, or as reriew. 

Clasrtxun ganMS should be as simple as posible. The imNnic- 
tions and dire<Aion» Deces8ai7 to start a complicated game detnu* 
fttA its change-of -pace raJ ue and take up time. Another considera- 
tion is that the game should be designed m that all the pupils in the 
P®-*^ ^ either as speakers — answM’ing or asking 
quAj(ms-~-or as monit^ with responsibility and motiTation to liMen 
carefully. 

MoA classroom games are effective only if played for a very few 
minutes of any single d*m hour. And, of course, if the game requires 
that one or more pupils be chosen to take smne special part in the 
gwiHS ^ teacher mart, in selecting the pupils, be c^fal to avoid 
favm'itiMn to individual pupils. 

Many kinds of guessing games can easily be adapted for claawocmi 
use with younger Mudents. At ffrrt the teachm* sehx^ <*je<^ 
word, color, number, to be gimesed Um pupils, who goes in 
tuni w when called upon. The teacher specifies the formula for tlm 
guessing ^ntence so that it will give prartire in Mme current ^ 
recently rtudiwl questicm pattern : “Is it on Warren’s desk I” or, “Ito 
you see an old blue not^ookf” Or, as a variation, oiw pupil may be 
named to choose an object, oonrealing his choice from the teacher, but 
showing it to the class » that all the pupils will kiww the right 
^w«. M tl» teacher guessee, tl» pupib must listen and answer 
in turn «• in chorurf ac<x>rding to sc«m formula q>ecifi«l by the tMchu- • 
“No, it im’t Barbara,” or “No, Arclii^Id doesn’t liave the mimc» 
hock^^etc. 

OuMtmff Game WUh ForMgn Nmns$, The following 

ga^ provides fm- practire of patterns “Is it . . .!**, “Yea, it k”, 
“No, it isn’t** The teaclmr writes the fcHeign language nanm of one 
of ^ pupils cm a card in large letters. He explwns to the dasB what 
he is doing, but does not tell which name it k or allow it to be seesL 
He explains that it k the name of a pupil in a particular row, and 
th«i <»lk upcm varicms pupik in a nei^boring row to gneas sdiich 
name it k. As soon as the correct guen k msde, the pupil kho has 
guessed correctly comes to the teacher’s desk and k allowed to watch 
the next round. For the next round, the teacher writee Uw 
a pupil in another row. As before, the pupik in a nei^iboring row 
guee^ Imt Uik time it k tlm prericHis ronndk winner wlm ansi^a: 
“No,itisn*t^ It isn’t XYZ’s name** or “Yes, it k. It’s AB(^ name**! 
jimt ^ the teecber had deme in the previous loui^ 
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Ths 8 m Oofn^ V$niofi 1. A pupil is na^imvl to 

sslsct sons object which he sees in the room, without telling>whAt it is. 
Other pupils ask him questim^ and identify Um object The first 
pupil murt answer aU their querti<ms truthfully, with full answera 
For the first few rounds, the teadiM* a^ the que^ona After that, 
other pupils do the questicming. Example : 

Pupil: I see s«nething. ^ 

Other pupils: Is it something in this room? 

Is it something blue? 

Is it stunning dark blue t 
Is it a pMicil f 
(and soon) 


Th« See Something'^ Oame^ Version B. This is the same as 
version one, excej^ that one pupil is chosen to be tha qi^stioner. He 
leaves the room briefly, and the class decides the object to be giussed. 
The pupil returns to the room and adcs quei^icms to detmnine which 
obje^ was sdected. Since everyone in the class knows the answer, 
Um pupils amww Urn qiMstioner in turn. The teachu* instructs the 
pupils to give full answ<»^ and adds a fuller statement himself when 
necessary, such as “No, it isn’t a desk. It isn’t any desk in this room.” 

Fusion A The tradim* selects some 
objert in Urn olassroom, and the pupils try to' guess it But in this 
VM9(m of the game the teacher gives the pupils short descriptive 
Matements about the object as “clues.” Example : 

T. I see annM*tJiing 
It is in this classroom. 

It is brown. 

It is near tim blackboard. 

It has books on it 
What is itf 


If a pupil t hink s that he has guessed the object, he may volun- 
teer a quesdon: 

P. Isityourdedct 
T. 

WAat Tit/M h Itf—Oueumg Oa^ With a Praetioe Clock, The 
teadher toms the face of a jnactioe clock toward him mid manipulates 
the hinds so that the class cannot see the time. He then asks What 
time is itt” and the ptqiils guess htdividuaUy: “Is it nine o’clock!” 
“Is it ten thirty!” etc. To each wrong guess, the teacher relies, 
“Nt^ it isn’t nine o^clock,” etc. When a pupU guesses the ourrect 
time» the teacher shows the face of the dock, saying, “Yes, it’s ” 
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m pupU who guessed correcUy may then come up and move the 
hands of the practice clock for another game. In the earlier stagee 

of praoice with telling time, the game may be limited to eren hours 
or half hours. 

Variations of the amoealed object games described here can be 
devised by the teacher to give practice in many different sentence 
pAttems. These games should be used as review after the que^on- 
and-answer patterns have been well learned by the pupils. 

Do You Have a Book and a PencUr The pupiU are^ inrtrut^ to 
have on their desks four objects, such as a book, a notebook, a pencil, 
and a pen. Then each pupil is to select and hold out of sight an? two 
of the four objects. The teadier asks individual pupils: 

T. Do you have a book and a pencil! 

If the tocher happens to guess correctly, the answer is : 

P . Yes, I do. I have a book and a pencil. 

If the guess is not owrect (as wiU usually be the case), tl» answw 

m: 

P. No, I don’t, I don’t have a book and a pencil. I have a book 
and a notebook. 

As he answers, the^upil is to display the objects named. After 
this game has been played several tim« T-P, individual pupils 
may tske tJ» teacher’s role in questioning other pupils. 

^ Boro Many Pencilif ( practice of the foreign language equivalent of 
“there are, there is”) The teacher shows four pencils, thwi puts both 
hands behind his back, oQt of sight of the class, and asks : 

T. Are there any pencils in my/ight/left hand, ABC! 

The pupils gue» when called on : 

P. There are three pencils in your right hand. 

After each guess, the t«wdier displays the\and asked about and 
rays: 

T. Yes, there are. There are three pencils in my right hand. 

The other one is in my left hand. 

(or) 

No, there aren’t. There are only two pencils in my right 
hand. The other two are in my left hand. 

(and soon) 

After some practice vnth this game, individual pupils may take 

the teacher’s role while others do the guessing. 

TYAers 1$ the Bookf (practice of jmmbei^ days of the week, months 
of tto year, etc.) After <me of the pupils has seen mme distinctive 
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obji 


of unusual oilor, for instAnoe— he Imtbs the room 


brieflj or hides his eyes while a second pupil places the object in some 
eaay-to-ftnd location. When the claw is ready the Hrst pupil ht^m to 
walk around the room looking for the book, while the reel of the class 
act as time keepers by counting until the book is found. Thiscounting 
18 done by Jaunting or’: the hrrt pupil in a row Mys “one”; the sec- 
ond, “two”; etc. The wjundng should be done quickly in order to 
reach as high a number as possible before the object is l^ted. 

As a variation of this game, the pupils at their deeks can name time® 
of day instead of numbers, “keeping time” b? saving in turn “one 
o’clock,” “two o’clock,” ^ After the object has been located, the 
teacher (mn report the time that was needed to had it— “ten hours,” 
“twelve houi^ Or fhh pupils can “keep time” by naming davs 
oftlwweek: Sunday, Monday, Tweday .... The score would then 
be m these terms: “two weeks and three days,” A furthw variation 
would be for the pupils at their desks to “oou^ off” by naming months. 
The time nw^ry for a pupil to locate an^ect would be reported 
as “one year and three months,” “two y*»rs,” etc 


Im PLaKKiKO an extensive pre-textbo<^ pre-reading phase of for- 
eign language inrtruction, the teacher must face the qiMstion of home 
work. If the rtudenta are not to read or write in the foreign language, 
wh^ can they be assigned for outside-of-cla® prejMrationt It is 
obvitma that they must be assigned something. Their foreign lan- 
guage ^udy habits will be foimed during the first weeks of the course, 
alcmg with their habits of pronunciation. It is important therefore 
that the students soon come to rMlize that learning a foreign lan- 
guage is a serious busine®. On the other hand, there is a very teal 
dan^r that beginning students will practice misUkre— develop bad 
foreign language habits — if, during the initial rtages, they are prema- 
turely encoureged to practice without a model During class recita- 
tion, any mistake in ptxmnnciati<Hi or grammatical structure — that 
«iy beginning of a bad habit-^^ be detect by the teacher, and 
the wrrect foreign language pattern can be immediately substituted. 
During h<xne study, however, this immediate remedial corrertiim is 
not poadUe. Thrmighout the wly j»rt of tin b^pnning toreign 
Isnguage oourse, the teacher must diake every effort to see that the 
rtudmts are never oioouraged to pra^re outside the class a foreign 
Ittoguage {Mttem whidi has only recently been introdtmed, or is yet 
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or in*«ir«Ij. lowned. In the beginning eugeo. (he new 
forei^ languege pttteme mua be ewteblished in due, under the 

immediate guidAD« of the ti^cher. 

Wh»t, Lhen^ can be assigned for out^jf-claM pra<Aioet Onl? tho« 
sentwcee which the indents already know-material whose pronon^ 
ciat^ tmd stnsctare, including the important chanuAenstio paUern* 
^ rhythm and intmiation, are firmly and accuralel? ^ablUhed 
Unoe a shwt wqnwce (for inrtanoe, a brief diaJog 'otmsi^ng of 
two or three exchangw of qm^ions and anawers) has been nm^ered 
oral!y ,n cla«s, it becomes available as material for out^f-clasi prac- 
tice, An appropriate assignment might be for the rtud«ita to prac- 
Uoe ^ting Uu, dial<^ aloud 15 or 90 times. In dai* on tim ft>Uow. 
mg day the taaclier can quickly check the pupilr performance bf 
tuning for individual as well as choral recitations. 

Some schools make recordings of the model sentimoee and dialogn 
available to the rtudents for their u»e at h«n<k (Almost all ^udimte 
ve aecm to a reowd-player, eitb^ in U»ir own hmies or 'm the 
hom« of their frie^) TTie teachw can have the ha«c miteoon 
rBcoro^on t*pe,ajrtd tJwvhm?* them dNjpli«l»d« 

WMnmemal rKording compeniM oft« reproduce mxh recording! at 
a small co^ Or Ui« leader may decide jo lm*s fKxm fwtiai of t ' 
»rly aurmloral work cm a srt of reeordin^ which b ijbaiUhle ^ 
rtmrcially. The sehoDi th«i purchaew a number of of the material, 
^d the disM are loit to tlw Mudents, perha|M through the ac 
libr^. ^ Even when rikh’ recorded material » availaWe for the 
rtudenta’ home use, however, the teacher muM, be wre that it is 

assagned for practice wily aft«- it has been very Umroughly drilled 
m dasa. ^ 

mat can be amgned during veuy first day* of U» couref! 
l^fore the atodents have had time fw guided {Nactioe to 

build up even a small repertory of firmly kan^ foreign Ummage 
*wi esn safely be assigned for home pradice, it is {uoh- 

• i ^ homework to assignments of a mltural nature 

m En^iah. Presumably, during the first daim meeting, the teacher 
will ^ve tlm stodwits ewne oriMitati«i into the luature of language 
l-iTUng. Wb7, for will 

in Uui inUrest of infceMve oral prectioef If 

has be^ done, an appropriate first aangiuiMit might conaat 
of E aeiM of qu^ions about language kaniing whkh the stu^mts 
Mwfo dismuB with their parents or with otimr adulta. QtMsHona 
•^oot tluar parents’ foreign hngoage experiames, «• about tl^ valims 
of language st^y In rkw of recait nation- 

2^ mtiysrt shown m this topic, amh qiM8ti«» might weU avdto 
itunalating discusnt^ armmd &mily tebks. 


« 
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t PniwNiir #/ Tmm§^ 

A tmf. iOMm ^ |»«^ 

mek* tronthie#^ i« 

prints m oHtioti . 

(Hher poasibilitws for wwthwhile and “safe" honiework assign- 
RMints during tl>e earlj da|^ of ti»e courses would be tiie inv»4JgalJon 
of about the language itself— by wh«n is it and where! 

what, if any, are tbe major dialed differenoeef what madder works of 
lit«^re hare been written in tbe language ? Or tbe rtudenfa mi^t 
be aasgned inreetigations about the country in which the language 
ia ^KdcMi, ita products, som^hing of its history, and its contributions 
to art, and music. Such areignments in English owild quickly be 
cl^^ed at the beginning of Ute dass period. 

6ning<m of cmtline maps is another type of early ezereiae. 
The rtudwta can be given minMographed copies of outline maps. 
Fdlowing a numbMed key provided by tl» teacher, tlwy out bU in 
m^)0 idth tlw fordgn language names of rtgicww, or rivws, w 
dtiea, or birthplaces of famoiB men. » This copying of (he foreign 
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spellings can !:« a valuable readiness-for-writing exeitsise through 
which the studeni^ develop habits of accuracy arid respect for tlie ac- 
cents or other diacritical marks which characterize die writing system. 


1 ' 

Measuring Achievement During the Aural-Oral Phase 

\ 

Aural-oral mastery often seems difficult to evaluate. Simple ob- 
jective quizzes (for instance, true-false statements in the foreign lan- 
guage such as “six and two are nine,” “this classroom has two doors,’’ 
“today is Thursday”) can be constructed to test the students’ aural com- 
prehOTSion. Tape reconlings of individual student performances can 
also be made at regulaT intervals during the pre-reading and pre-writ- 

can add greatly to the pos- 
sibilities for r^lar, systematic checks on progress during the aural- 

oral penod. Whfen^tiral comprehension quizzes are adminisftred in a 

language laborato^ or laboratory-classroom equipped with individual 
^rphones, there i^ no danger of certain students bfeing penalized 
through the poor acoustic conditions of some section of the classroom, 
nor are the students tempted to ask for the repetition of difficult items.’ 
Laboratory equHiment, even of the “listening post” type, can facilitate 
the r^rding of individual student performances during the regular 
cla® hour. While the class as a whole is kept profitably occupied lis- 
tening to and repeating their practice materials, individual pupils can 

be called upon in turn to make a short recording at a machine whidi is ^ 

kept on the teacher’s desk. 

- Although it is necessary for the teacher to conduct informal day-to- 
day testing of achievement in order to evaluate the progress of students 
and to motivate regular practice among some, it is difficult to test the 
• pupils m a systematic fashion. For one t^ng, if the aural-oral class 
pmtice IS progressing well, it is moving rapidly, jnaking it hard for 
the t^her to keep a record of individual student performances during 
the cl^^n^. Nevertheless, some checking is possible. During 
cham ^n^nd the group recitation of dialogs, the teacher, freed mo- 
mentarily from the responsibility of leading the oral practice, may 
move around the room and check on therperformance of individuals. 

A student may be asked to lead the rest of the class in the practice of 
80^ weU-memorized sequence, thus freeing the teacher to monitor the 

performanwand listen for points that arecausingdifficulty. 

One device for recording individual marks which hart provuvl mai^ - 

/ ageable even with large classes is the foUowing. When the teacher 

prepares^he teaching script for each day’s lesson, he also prepares a 
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daily list of gra^g pointy -This list may provide a differ^t set of 
three or four points of pronunciation or grammar for each diy of the 
aui^«oral phase. These points should be quite specific — th^ correct 
^icul^ion of a single troublesome sound, the mastery of a certain 
intonation pattern; the correct recitation of a particular well-prac- 
tic^ dialog, the ability to ask a queistion about the location of an 
object in the classroom, the successful completion of the homework 
assignment, or any other similar item. The teacRbr then prepares a 
simple chart for each day’s class (a mimeographed form would be 
convOTient). Across the top of the chart he writes the three or four 
grs^ing points selected for special attention on that particular day. 
Down the side'of the chart he writes the names of the students. Dur- 
ing the class recitation and practice, he tries to record a mark indicat- 
ing t^ quality of each studmt’s performance on each of the selected 
grading points, according to some simple marking system, such as on 
a scale from 1 to 3. Of course, the teacher^will not always be able 
to hear each point during the course of the hour’s practice. But if, 
after examining the charts covering several days’ recitations, the 
teacher notices that the spaces besid^ the names of certain students are 
consistently blank, he will be alerted to the fact that those particular 
students should be given more attention. 

If the teacher puts his chart of grading points on a clipboard, along 
with his 'copy of the teaching script, he will have it at^and as he 
moves about the classroom. The students will almost certainly be 
aware that seme such record of their performance is being kept, and 
this usually has valuable side effects in encouraging participation. 
But the i^iecific grading points for each day should not be announced 
before the end of the class hour, if at all. 


The Transition to the Use of Printed Materials 


WiXBN, AT THB END of the exdusiv^y aural-oral phase of the 
course, the students begin the practice of reading uid writing in the 
foreign language, they shoiUd begin by reading and writing (copy- 
ing) those identic^ sentences with which they are alr^uly thoroughly 
fa mili a r . If the materials used as the basis of aural-oral practice 
during the pre-textbook period have dqseljr paralleled those in the 
text itself, the students may simply begin by reading the dialogs 
or other sdectitms provided in the early printed lessons. If, however, 
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the smteacea presented in twinitial lessons of the text have not 
i^y received intensive aorta-oral practice, the teacher must bridi 
the gap of tr^tion by supplying the students with mimeographe 
wpi^ of their alre^y-leamed sentences and dialogs. This earl 
prac4oe m reading should at first be done choraUy in ^ups of vai4- 
mg siaes su^ as those su^ested for the mimicry-memorixing practici 
In some ii^ces, the teacher may feel that it is, wise tointroduc^ 
perhaps beginning the process well before tli6 
^mieonrar^^^ to the use of the regular textbook, by distribotihg 
tomeograp^ o^ies of the dialogs or*‘sentences which the studente 

praitioe. Again, only th« teachor 
^ be tte judge of toe proper time to supplement the aural-oral work 

pwSTn^ ^ ^ pre-textbook phase of instruction is 

plarm^ to extwd beyond four weeks, it is probable that older (eighth 

nmto «*^e) pupils will need some printed materials as a memory 
aii ^ the memo^ burden increaaee, atudenta who feel that they 
M^but are not pren, printed copiee of the pricUoe dialogs may 
^ to making their own notee, or. to asking for outside help. Such 
^ unorthodoxly speU«l though they wiU 

since they obviously lack authority and official sanction. If ttu- 
dents receive the help of parents or friends, in the fonn of written 
^ons of the practice dialogs, this can nanaUy be detected at once 
» “^lluig pnmunciation”--the pronunciation of silent 
letters or the obvious anglicizations which result from a premature 
exposure to imting. Although such errors can be correcM in oral 

“ly »«U l* indications 
6 teacher that toe time has come to supplement the oral work judi- 

cio^y with pnnte4 copiw of some of the already learned material. 

twly pr^ice m writing the foreign language is similarly re- 
stricted to thoroughly familiar material. To Uw^her, the forms 
of P^Jce sugge^ here may seem absurdly simple. But the simpler 
the better, stott the purpose is to form correct habits, not to devriop 
Stan in reading or guessing or in remembmng rules. The simpler 

constitute a habit, the more readily that 
^ t be formed. Writing practice in the elemmitary stages is the 

te^nrung of habits of associating meanings with foreign language 

wte writing practice, as in oral practice, it should be 

^ ^ papU to be right and difficult fo^^ to make a 

bat nevertheless one of the most beneficial, forms of 
of ^copying (visual and manual memorisiiig) 

of weU-selected typical sentences of which the student aliea<fyh^ 
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thorough aural-oral <^trol. Using stune reliable model, such as a 
printed textbook <»• the tuber’s writing <m the blackboard, the pupil 
learns thoroughly each day the written form of a small number of 
sentences, (one, two, three, but hardly mwe than five even at the end 
of the finrt year) whirii, through previous oral practice, he already 
spe^s and understands welL 

Although extensive early practice in mere copying may seem to be 
too unintellectual, such early concentration cm exact reproduction aims 
at making correct writing habits as nearly automatic as possible. 
Until a learner ^ write a familiar word as a single act, not pausing 
to worry about its spelli^, the habit is nc^ yet well formed. As a 
matter of fact, the meaningful word group as a whole, not the single 
word, should become a one- act habit. Making writing autcunatic, and 
ncrt; a series of intellectual decisions, is the aim of elementary writing 
pracdoe. 

It is advisable to select, for writing-memorising, aentenees learned 
in some past lessons rather than from the lesson being practiced. The 
temp^ticm to use writing practice as a substitute for complete oral 
practice should be ayoid^ Associating the writtmi form of a sen- 
tence mth an imperfect control of its correct oral form is likewise 
to be avoided. Before a sentence is assigned for writing-memOTising, 
the teacher must be sure that it has been thorc^hly l^med. This 
n^ns that a sentoace assigned for writing-n^norizing is carefully 
reviewed and practiced orally to refresh tlm pupils’ menuH’iM of the 
OMTect form and the meaning of the s^teroe. A convenient rule of 
thumb is to select writing practice material from the third to the fifth 
les^n earlier than the lesson being currendy prad;iced orally. 

The pupils can be instructed in wnting-mmnorizing by classroom 
demonstrations. Undo* the tnudier’s supervision, they should copy 
several times the sentence or sentence^ to be learned. They should 
then be required to write the practice material without being able to 
see the model later, sudi writing-m«iK>rizing is a proper Immework 
assignment ^ 

The end of the period alloUed to exclusively aural-oral work, how- 
ever, by no mMns signals the end, w even a marked decrease, in the 
amount of audio-lmgnal practice of the fmreign language. Through- 
out the course the emihasis on hearing and speaking practice con- 
tinues to occupy the major part of the class tin^ but this practice is 

nhw suppleinented work with printed matcriala 

All of the devices used for oral daas practice during the pre-reading 
stags ahouJM be continued afi»r wo^ in the regular hmm 

begun— the initial presentation of new material through the mimicry- 
memorizing procedmea, the drill through diffmit types of questions 
and anzwar% tiie practice of short diaki^ The reverse of this pk> 
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tore, however, is not nece^rily true: not all of the material, exer- 
cis^ etc^ in the book will be appropriate for use in a clam which has 
had the benent of an extended period of auraboral instruction. Most 
teacheis using an aural-oral approach will chooee to omit all £nglish- 
t^foreign language translation type exercises. Often teachers wiU 
choose to adapt certain exercises. Those designed for foreign lan- 
guage-to-Engli^ translaticm, for instance, instead of being translated, 
can often ^ish valuable writing practice when used as exeioises 
for TOpy^. Example sentences in the grammatical secticm of in- 
mviduM l^sons can beconm the basis for oral exercises in recombina- 
tion ; ^e studente can be asked to form as many new sentmoes as pos- 
sible recombining the various structural elements of the original 
examples. ^ 
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If the teacher examines each part of each lesson in the textbook to 
discover all the possible opportunities for oral practice, the aural-oral 
competency achieved during the pre-reading phase can be rtrengthened 
and increased throughout the year. Far from displacing the active 
use of the foreign language in the classroom, the introduction of 
printed material, when pupils have been properly prepared, opens the 
possibilities for far more varied and sophisticated forms of listening 
and speaking practice. In the initial stages, intensive aural-oral prac- 
tice develo{» the fimdamental foreign language habits which provide 
a basis for accurate reading; in the later stages of experience with the 
foreign langua^ extensive reading can and should provide the basis 
for increasingly free and natural oral expression. 
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